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ESTABLISHING A PUBLIC LIBRARY 


It has been the conviction of the Wisconsin Library Commission that 
no community should have a public library forced upon it. What a 
community does not want it will not use. Unless the community can be 
brought to realize what a library can do for it, unless it has financial 
resources which makes possible adequate maintenance, unless the 
general public is back of the enterprise, a movement for a public library, 
inspired from without, may do a real injury and postpone an effective and 
permanent library project. It is, of course, for library promoters to 
bring about proper conditions, but the final steps must not be prematurely 
taken. More than one state has in it so-called public libraries which were 
almost forced upon an unready community and which are as a conse- 
quence poorly supported and inefficiently operated. On the other hand 
what can be done in a community which is ready for a library is illustrated 
by the experience of Spooner, Wisconsin, which has just opened a most 
promising public library. We print the story of how this city established 
its library, in the hope that it may prove suggestive to other communities 
which are considering similar ventures. 








CHOICE COM PANY. 


“Consider what you have in the smallest chosen library. A 
company of the wisest and wittiest men that could be picked out 
of all civil countries, in a thousand years, have set in best order 
the results of their learning and wisdom. The men themselves 
were hid and inaccessible, solitary, impatient of interruption, 
fenced by etiquette; but the thought which they did not uncover to 
their bosom friend is here written out to us, the strangers of another 
age.” 

—Emerson. 
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In no way can Wis- 
consin librarians so 
effectively encourage 
the study of the drama 
as by arranging in the 
library or elsewhere, a dramatic 
reading as so many other libraries 
have done. The January issue of 
the Bulletin gave suggestions in 
detail. We want to make particu- 
larly prominent the fact that the 
Library Commission stands ready 
to loan copies of plays which have 
been cut and adapted for dramatic 
reading where adaptation or cutting 
is necessary. Ten are now ready for 
use: Barrie: Half hours; Brownell: 
Unseen empire; Fitch: Beau Brum- 
mel; Gregory: Seven short plays; 
Parker: Disraeli; Shaw: Arms and 
the man, Captain Brassbound’s con- 
version, Devil’s disciple; Sheridan: 
Rivals, School for scandal. Other 
plays will be added as demand 
arises. The commission is open to 
suggestions as to what plays should 
be placed upon the list. 


Books for 
dramatic 
reading 


Some time ago 


Great we quoted the Dial 
literature and Arnold Bennett 
defined to the effect that a 


great novel was of 
necessity autobiographical and ex- 
pressive of self. William Dean 
Howells, in speaking of the literary 
claims of General Grant's Memoirs, 
gives a definition of great literature 
which indicates a somewhat similar 
point of view. “But the Personal 
Memoirs of U. S. Grant, written as 
simply and straightforwardly as his 
battles were fought, couched in the 
most unpretentious phrase, with 
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never a touch of grandiosity or 
attitudinizing, familiar, homely in 
style, form a great piece of litera- 
ture, because great literature is 
nothing more nor less than the clear 
expression of minds that have some- 
thing great in them, whether religion, 
or beauty, or deep experience.” 


An interesting reac- 


Libraries tion of the war is 
and the shown in our Public 
war Libraries. Very radi- 


cal is the change felt 
there in the demand for serious 
reading. Naturally European his- 
tory, travel, geography, and his- 
toric romance are replacing the 
popular demand for the breath 
catching novel. Books on military 
subjects come first, with a waiting 
list. Naval engineering is peculiarly 
popular. Most significant is the call 
by factory hands for books per- 
taining to their own trades. They 
now study the records of European 
treatment, so that they may be 
better equipped to meet the ex- 
pected changes toward American 
made products. Wide-awake li- 
brarians encourage this movement 
by obtaining and displaying ade- 
quate books to meet this en- 
lightened demand. 
— Harper’s Weekly for February 13, 

1915. 


The Chicago Tribune 

Library __ takes up the cudgels on 
retrench- behalf of Henry E. 
ment Legler and his cam- 
paign of protest against 

the system of municipal retrench- 
ment which threatens to curtail 
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some of the most valuable activities 
of the Chicago Public Library. We 
suspect that the plea is one that 
could be paraphrased for more than 
one public library. “It is right and 
significant that individual patrons 
and friends of the library should 
cry out and plead for it. The prog- 
ress made by our library under Mr. 
Legler is so remarkable that it is a 
shame and a sin to rob it and com- 
pel it to take several steps back- 
ward. * * * But when a library is 
forced to close some of its branches, 
to give up new services of the most 
valuable and progressive character, 
to adopt a policy of stagnation and 
bewildered waiting for something 
to turn up, it is idle to talk of the 
more intensive cultivation of its 
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old assets, of the classics and the 
good books of past years. To close 
branches is to lose readers and 
patrons, to discourage any kind of 
library use, to go backward. A 
branch library is more useful as a 
center of light and leading than the 
main library. Why should the 
library be forced to retrench and 
halt? The same old cry of the city’s 
poverty. The city is poor because 
it is inefficient, wasteful, badly 
governed; the city is poor because 
we have a wretched and impossible 
revenue system; the city is poor 
because we have too many taxing 
and spending bodies and no budget, 
no accounting system, no control. 
And what are we doing to give our- 
selves better government and a 
modern revenue system?” 





STARTING A PUBLIC LIBRARY 
How Spooner Boosted a Library Project. 


The story of the establishment and or- 
ganization of the library at Spooner is the 
story of what a community can do when 
everyone in it joins in advancing a com- 
munity enterprise. All classes, organiza- 
tions, and agencies joined in the Spooner 
library movement; the women’s club, the 
young men’s club—a social, athletic, and 
welfare organization in which were united 
the professional, business, and working 
young men of the city—all the churches 
and all the clergy, the superintendent of 
schools with his teachers and pupils, the 
city officials, a special committee appointed 
by the citizens, the newspaper, and the 
business men and citizens generally—not 
one failed to contribute to the success of 
the movement. 


Spooner is a city of about two thousand 
inhabitants. It is a live railroad town, with 


a surrounding country rapidly developing 
into one of rich agricultural resources. The 
people are intelligent, industrious, and 
aggressive. They are a reading people but 
they have never had a public library. 
The state library commission has from time 
to time sent in traveling libraries which 
have been, however, inadequate to meet 
the demands of so large a community. 


How it began.—aAs so often occurs, a 
woman was primarily responsible for the 
initiation of the library movement, a 
woman who, in another city, had been 
upon a library board and appreciated the 
library’s possibilities. She took her plan to 
the women’s club. The women’s club 
talked it over, corresponded with the state 
library commission, and brought the pro- 
ject to the attention of the young men’s 
club, the school board, the superintendent 
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of schools, the clergy, and some of the 
business men. 

The young men’s club voted unani- 
mously to support it and appointed a special 
committee to work with the women’s 
club and other local agencies and with the 
state library authorities. 

The school board proffered the use of a 
one-room school house which was only 
occasionally in use for instructional pur- 
poses. They also agreed to place a part of 
the books from the school library in the 
proposed library for the use of the general 
public. The superintendent of schools and 
his teachers joined heartily in the move- 
ment. 

The state helps.—A representative of 
the state library commission visited the 


community, consulted with the young 
men’s club, the school authorities, the 
clergy, and the city officials, and in 


company with a committee representing 
these agencies and the business men, called 
upon practically every business and pro- 
fessional man in town and finally held a 
meeting in the town hall open to those in- 
terested in the movement. The steps nec- 
essary to be taken in organizing a public 
library were explained, and a statement 
made as to the aid which the library com- 
mission could give in the way of a loan of 
books and assistance in organization. The 
meeting appointed a committee of aggres- 
sive citizens and adopted a resolution 
favoring the immediate establishment of a 
library. 

Everybody visited.—This committee 
in cooperation with the other agencies 
already interested, visited the city officials 
and crystalized the sentiment in favor of 
the library. A general mass meeting was 
arranged for. The women’s club made a 
canvass of the city, explained the object of 
the meeting, invited the heads of the 
families to attend, and also solicited the 
gift of such books as might be of use to the 
library. In this canvass every home in the 
city was visited. The local newspaper 
published notices and articles and sup- 
ported the movement. The meeting was 
held and with a good attendance, good 
music, and stirring speeches, created gen- 
eral enthusiasm and lined up the entire 
community back of the enterprise. 
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The manual training department of the 
high school, after soliciting funds for ma- 
terial, made and stained the shelves for the 
books. Tables, chairs, and desks were 
loaned by public spirited citizens. The 
common council, entering into and in- 
fluenced by the spirit aroused, appropri- 
ated one hundred and fifty dollars for the 
support of the library. 

A library board was appointed. The 
library commission sent nearly 200 vol- 
umes; 250 were donated by local people; 
687 were transferred from the local schools 
to the library. Many back numbers of 
periodicals were donated and the high 
school transferred six current periodicals 
to the library together with their Johnson 
binders. The library board subscribed for 
other periodicals. The local paper, The 
Spooner Advocate, as well as the Superior 
Telegram, were donated by the publishers, 
while other periodicals are regularly 
brought in by local subscribers. The 
state library commission also added some- 
what to the attractiveness of the library 
room by loaning German prints which will 
later be exchanged for other pictures. 

Well patronized.—The library was 
opened both to the residents of the city and 
those living in the surrounding country, 
and almost immediately two hundred 
borrowers were registered, a number which 
is steadily growing. More books are 
promised from the state library commission, 
more will come from the schools, while 
various plans are on foot for raising funds 
for the purchase of new books. Within 
three months after the movement started 
Spooner has in operation a full fledged, 
active, aggressive public-library. It is 
open from 3:50 to 5:30 Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons and 7 to 9 every week 
day evening. The opening of the library 
for longer hours and on Sunday is being 
considered. The room used is adequate in 
size, is well lighted, and is heated and 
cared for by the board of education. The 
location is central, is near the schools, and 
borders on both the business and residence 
district. 

Soon after the local agencies had taken 
steps to establish the library the state li- 
brary commission sent one of their staff, 
Miss Julia Stockett, to aid the local li- 
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brarian in the technical organization of the’ 


library. She makes the following statement 
as to the work done and methods employed 
in the new library: 

Non-essentials omitted.—The _ rec- 
ords used are only the most essen- 
tial ones. The library’s own books, 250 
in number, are embossed, pocketed, ac- 
cessioned, and classified, but no author 
number is used. ‘The adult books are 
labelled in white and India ink but they 
are, for the present, arranged alphabetic- 
ally with the traveling library books, which 
are unclassified. With the growth of the 
library, the author number will be added 
and class order observed; the class number 
is now put on in anticipation of that time. 
The school books were already pocketed 
and labelled with class and author num- 
bers and class order has been followed in 
their arrangement. Their accession num- 
bers are distinguished from those of the 
public library by a red star on the book 
‘ card and on the pocket. There is an author 
and title card catalog of the library’s 
books and there are typewritten alpha- 
betic lists of the books of the traveling 
libraries and of those of the schools. In 
another year it is hoped that a complete 
shelf list will be made for the library and 
school collections. Withdrawals will be 
kept for the present in a note book with 
author, title, date, and cause of withdrawal 
entries. 

In the loan system, the date borrowed 
stamp is used. The book cards are filed 
behind Smith’s numbered steel signals and 
the readers’ cards behind Smith’s lettered 
steel signals. One reader’s card only is 
used and one book loaned at a time. All 
books circulate for fourteen days and all 
periodicals for seven. Of these, many older 
copies have been donated, and all of the 
reading room periodicals, after reenforce- 
ment of the binding may be loaned upon 
the arrival of a more recent number. 
Overdue post cards, locally printed at 
$2.00 per one hundred, inclusive of the 
card, are sent the first of each week for 
books which have been kept out a week 
overtime. This is followed by a second 
notice, and if the book is not then returned 
within another week, the librarian calls 
up the reader or sees him personally. A 
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fine of a cent a day for each day overtime 
is charged. Fine and circulation records are 
kept: in the circulation record no attempt 
is made to subdivide by classes; merely 
the number of juvenile and adult books 
and the total being entered. An applica- 
uion and a numerical file have also been 
started and these are filed in a card catalog 
case which will later be used for the shelf 
list. 

Story hour.—Few libraries can start so 
early with their story hour an assured 
success. Through cooperation with the 
practice teaching department of the high 
school, it is possible for a different teacher 
each week to hold story hour from two to 
three P. M. Saturdays. For the rest of this 
school year only children from the first to 
the fourth grade will attend but later it 
may be possible to do work of this kind 
with the older children. The purpose of 
the story hour is thus three-fold; to give 
practice to the teachers, to instruct and 
entertain the children, and to push the 
reading of good books, which might not 
otherwise be attractive to the child, by 
connecting up the subject matter of the 
story hour with the non-fiction books upon 
the shelves. The book cards from the 
school collection show that there is a great 
deal of juvenile reading done and the trans- 
fer of these books to the public library will 
make them available in summer, as well as 
allow the children to draw more than one 
book weekly. 


Publicity.—In advertising the resources 
of the library, signs were sent to the two 
moving picture shows, giving the hours of 
opening, the location of and an invitation 
for the use of the library. These are put on 
at each show free of charge and will per- 
haps be varied from time to time, as new 
books arrive. Six large printed cards were 
framed and hung in the station, postoffice, 
and other much frequented places. Further 
publicity work has been done without 
charge in the weekly paper in form of 
lists and notices for the library. The open- 
ing reception the second Saturday of 
February proved to be unusually good 
publicity. In spite of the rain, a great many 
people attended. Refreshments were 
served from three to five and much in- 
terest was shown in the arrangement of 


~~ 


~~ 
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the books, as indicated by the shelf labels 
and in the new equipment and the books 
themselves. 

A good community spirit.—Thereisa 
general atmosphere of enthusiasm, sym- 
pathy and tangible helpfulness; frequent 
calls for assistance in pasting in pockets, 
writing and starring book cards and mend- 
ing, cleaning, and embossing books were 
promptly responded to in numerous ‘“‘bees” 
and made possible the covering of a large 
amount of work. A very important factor 
throughout this rapid development has 
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been the faithful devotion to the library’s 
work and progress by Mrs. A. C. Hender- 
son, librarian of the public library and Miss 
Alma Heldstab, librarian of the school col- 
lection. The same spirit of energy and 
enthusiasm has also been shown in the 
appointment and work of the board. The 
members of the library board are Mr. Z. 
B. Wallin, president; Father J. A. Pilon, 
treasurer; Mr. E. A. Haskins, secretary; 
Rev. J. J. Crawford and Rev. J. T. Kneen, 
and too much cannot be said of their public 
spirited service and untiring efforts. 





MINERAL POINT AND ITS MUNICIPAL BUILDING 


Mineral Point is fortunate in the pos- 
session of a municipal building which offers 
opportunity for various community activi- 
ties. The total cost was between $40,000 
and $50,000 and was built after the issue 
of bonds for its construction had been 
adopted by an overwhelming vote of the 
electors of the city. All the city offices, 
a rest room, rooms for the public library, 
and a splendid auditorium called the 
Municipal Theater are under one roof. 
The centralization of all of these activities 
in the one building presents an opportunity 
for most economic maintenance and opera- 
tion. The building was dedicated on the 
evening of February 15th. We quote from 
the Mineral Point Tribune: 

[It’s dedicated, and now Mineral Point 
has as complete municipal quarters, public 
library, and opera house as can be found 
under one roof anywhere in the great and 
prosperous middle west. 

The completion and acceptance went 
into effect when, at the dedicatory services 
Monday evening of this week, Feb. 15, 
his honor, Mayor J. P. Parmley, who pre- 
sided, in a scholarly address and with oppor- 


tune remarks turned the structure over to 
the people of the city. 

Several citizens were enlisted in the 
services which took place in that most 
beautiful audience room to be known as 
the “Municipal Theatre,” and right well 
did they acquit themselves. The attendance 
was large, all classes being represented. 
Harmony, good will and pride predomi- 
nated. The program was as follows: 


Music by Alderson’s orchestra. 

Invocation, Rev. W. J. C. Bond. 

Address, Mayor Parmley. 

“Old City Hall,” Calvert Spensley. 

“The New Building,” T. M. Priestley. 

“Mission of the Library,” Rev. R. A. 
Barnes. 

Piano Solo, J. W. Alderson. 

‘Mineral Point Today,” E. C. Fiedler. 

“The Library and The Schools,” E. C, 
Gotham. 

“The Building as a Social Center,” Rev. 
L. P. O’Reilly. a 

‘‘Wholesome Influence of the Drama,” 
Rev. W. F. Phillips. 

Address by Mr. Dudgeon, secretary of 
state library commission. 





SHIRT SLEEVE LITERATURE 


Census. There is now ready the 
Statistical Atlas, containing the maps and 
diagrams used for illustrating the statistical 
tables of the Thirteenth Census, with ex- 


planatory text. Every public library should 
have this valuable reference aid. Apply 
to the Bureau of the Census at Washington. 

City Manager. What is the City Man- 
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ager Plan? by H. G. James, has been pub- 
lished by the University of Texas as its 
Bulletin No. 11—1915. Write to the 
University at Austin. 


Education. The U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation has issued part 1 (Introductory 
Survey—Equipment for Household Arts) of 
a bulletin on Education for the Home, by 
B. R. Andrews, of Columbia University. 
This valuable study will finally be published 
in four parts and should be in all our public 
libraries. Write to the bureau for Bulletin 
1914, No. 36, and don’t fai! to “follow up” 
for the other parts later. 

European War—Official Documents. 
The American Association for International 
Conciliation, 407 West 117th St., New 
York City, has published the official docu- 
ments bearing upon the European war in 
three bulletins. Bulletin No. 83 contains 
I. The Austro-Hungarian note to Servia; 
II. The Servial reply; III. The British 
white paper; IV. The German white book. 

Bulletin No. 84 contains: I. Speech of the 
Imperial Chancellor to Reichstag, Aug. 4, 
1914; II. Speech of the Prime Minister to 
House of Commons, August 6, 1914; III. 
The Russian orange book; IV. The original 
texts of the Austrian note of July 23, 1914, 
and the Servian reply of July 25, 1914, 
with annotations. 

Bulletin No. 85 contains: I. The neu- 
trality of Belgium and Luxemburg; II. 
Address of the President of the Council to 
the French Senate, August 4, 1914; III. 
Official Japanese documents; IV. Addresses 
to the people by the Emperor of Germany. 
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Any library can obtain these by writing 
to the association at the above address. 


Municipal Finance. The Ohio Legis- 
lative reference department has published 
as a bulletin the report of a special com- 
mittee authorized by the legislature to 
investigate the finances of municipalities. 
Write to the department at Columbus if 
you can use this report. 


Municipal Ownership. Most of the 
material easily available in print for our 
public libraries is in favor of public owner- 
ship. Hence we should note a pamphlet of 
32 pages entitled Facts on Municipal 
Ownership in 268 Towns and Cities, by 
Glenn Marston. It may be obtained for 
25 cents from the Public Service Publishing 
Co., People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 


Public Health. The great work of our 
public health authorities in the prevention 
rather than the cure of disease,is emphasized 
in a publication of the Department of 
Health of New York City, entitled The 
Next Step in Preventive Medicine, by S. 
S. Goldwater, M. D., commissioner of 
health. Write the department for its 
reprint series No. 18. 


Public Utilities—Regulation. Hon. 
Halford Erickson of the Wisconsin railroad 
commission delivered an address in Nov- 
vember last at Philadelphia on State and 
Local Regulation. This has been reprinted 
in pamphlet form and can doubtless be 
obtained by a Wisconsin library on appli- 
cation to the commission at Madison. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


On February 26 the students journeyed 
to their second field appointments, begin- 
ning the second month of required practical 
work on February 27. Excellent results 
have come from the field practice this 
year, both for the libraries and the students, 
a full account of which will appear when the 
work is completed. 

Plans are maturing for the work of the 
spring quarter, when the academic schedule 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


is resumed again on April 1. The first days 
of the quarter will be devoted to the usual 
lessons of the term, reference, public docu- 
ments, book selection, bibliography and 
advanced cataloguing, and to various 
seminary discussions of the field work, 
which will include comparative technical 
methods, and library policy and practice 
as found in the libraries of the state. 

It is announced that Mrs. H. L. Elmen- 


—“— 


— 
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dorf will be the speaker for the annual 
May day festival which occurs this year 
on May Day itself. It is hoped that many 
librarians from the state will plan to visit 
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the school on May 1, for the fete, and to 
hear Mrs. Elmendorf. The picture bulle- 
tins made by the class will be exhibited on 
that day. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Victrola Records for Library Use. 


The Wisconsin Music Company, of 
Madison, gave a recital on the evening 
of January 21st, of Victrola records suitable 
for use in the library, for the students and 
faculty of the Library School. Before each 
group of records, Mr. Fowler gave a brief 
talk on the connection that could be made 
between the music and books. The recital 


a feature of library work that will surely 
grow during the next few years. The Wis- 
consin Music Company has been generous 
to the school in giving this recital, and in 
furnishing a Victrola and records for use at 
the Thursday evening story hour periods, 
elective for the students in the course in 
children’s literature. The program of the 
recital will suggest selections to librarians 
who have Victrolas in their libraries. 


was most enjoyable, and very suggestive of M. H. 
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The Librarian’s Personal Reading— 
St. Nicholas. 


What of interest for the librarian can be 
found in St. Nicholas for February, 1915? 
Its bright cover picturing a jolly crowd of 


skaters and frontispiece of a winsome child 
face attract one on opening the magazine. 
The illustrations throughout are worth 
attention. Paul Bransom’s buffaloes illus- 
trating the first story, which is an exciting 
Indian tale, remind one of the artislt’s 
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inimitable drawings in the illustrated edi- 
tion of Kenneth.Grahame’s Wind in the 
Willows. Reginald Birch, a famous S¢. 
Nicholas illustrator, has a clever drawing of 
a bit of verse. Two photographs of King 
Arthur’s round table in the great hall of 
Winchester Castle are very interesting, 
especially to lovers of the stories of ‘‘the 
most honorable gentle knight who ever 
lived in all the world.”’ 


Mrs. Burnett’s fascinating story of The 
Lost Prince is continued, and in this in- 
stalment gives a remarkable picture of the 
sympathy and power of Marco’s father. 
“There was something about him which 
made you keep on looking at him, and 
wanting to know what he was thinking of, 
and why you felt as if you’d take orders 
from him as you’d take orders from your 
general, if you were a soldier.”” Two other 
serial stories, The Boarded-up House, by 
Augusta Seaman, and Peg o’ the Ring, by 
the authors of TheLucky Sixpence, are con- 
tinued in this number; and The Deaf 
Musician by Ariadne Gilbert is one chapter 
of her inspiring book More Than Con- 
querors, which every library should own. 

The author of Box Furniture continues 
her directions for making furniture from 
boxes, with photograph illustrations that 
will make any boy anxious to use his tools. 
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Tommy and the Wishing-stone is a good 
story to read aloud. This and Captain 
Rabbit are “for very little folk.” 

The article on submarine navigation in 
the department of Nature and Science for 
young folk is historical and scientific, in- 
teresting to adults as well as young folk. 

Librarians should find in the department 
Books and Reading, by Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne, valuable every month. The author 
in this number conversationally tells about 
Rudyard Kipling, Maker of Magic, and 
of the life and books of this “magician,” 
who ‘“‘tells you his stories in such a way 
that you enjoy them at whatever age.” 
The article takes you straight to his books 
and poems; and Miss Hawthorne’s pre- 
vious articles in this department are the 
kind that make a child, or teacher, or 
librarian, or parent, want to read the books 
she tells about. Look back through S¢. 
Nicholas for 1914 and 1913 and seé for 
yourself what she says about Mark Twain 
and the Immortal Tom, Andrew Lang— 
Collector of Fairy Tales, aud the stories of 
English history, and maay others. One 
mother has used the suggested English 
history stories for teaching her two boys, 
and they love the romance of the history, 
taught in this way. 

Isn’t St. Nicholas of interest to grown- 
ups, as well as to the children? M. H. 





BOOKS FOR DRAMATIC READINGS 


The appearance of the article How to 
Conduct a Dramatic Reading in the January 
number of the Bulletin calls attention to 
the number of libraries in the state that 
have been coéperating with the Free Library 
Commission in furthering this method of 
entertainment since the Summer Confer- 
ence of 1911. Many librarians attending 
that conference will remember the spirited 
reading of the Devil’s Disciple by a group 
of Madison readers, and will be glad to 
know that they can have equally pleasant 
readings in their own communities. 

The commission has copies of ten plays 
ready to lend in sufficient quantities for 
effective group readings. These copies have 


been cut and adapted for dramatic read- 
ings, wherever cutting seemed necessary. 
The list follows: 
Barrie. Half hours. 4 copies. 
Brownell. Unseen empire (a_ peace 
play). 8 copies. 
Fitch. Beau Brummel. 9 copies. 
Gregory. Seven short plays. 6 copies. 
Parker. Disraeli. 10 copies. 
Shaw. Arms and the man. 9 copies. 
Captain Brassbound’s conversion. 





12 copies. 





Devil’s disciple. 9 copies. 
Sheridan. Rivals. 10 copies. 

School for scandal. 12 copies. 
The books can not be kept long by any 
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group; a schedule for readings in different 
places is kept at the office, and the dramas 
are frequently promised weeks ahead. As 
described in the article in the January 
Bulletin, the method of reading a play 
takes little preparation, and a week, or at 
the most ten days, is as long as the books 
ought to be kept, in fairness to all who wish 
to use them. To show how eagerly various 
communities are grasping this means of 
entertainment, the following summary of 
plays read is added: 


Devil’s disciple. Madison, 
Monroe, Oct. 1912. 
Plays selected from Lady Gregory’s Seven 

Short Plays. Library School, Oct. 
1911; Janesville, Feb. 1912; Madison, 
April, 1912; Bayfield, August, 1914; 

Madison, Feb. 1915. 

The rivals. Library School, Dec. 1912; 
Madison, Feb. 1913; Wausau, March, 
1913; Whitewater, July, 1913; Milton 
College, Feb. 1914; Weyauwega, 
March, 1914; Bayfield, July, 1914; 
New London, Jan. 1915; Stevens 
Point, Jan. 1915. 

Disraeli. Library School, Jan. 1914; Oconto, 
April, 1914; Monroe, Oct. 1914; 
Madison (for a Red Cross benefit, 
$36 realized, with tickets at 25c each), 
Dec. 1914; Appleton, Dec. 1914. 

Beau Brummel. Library School, Nov. 1914; 
Weyauwega, Dec. 1914; Madison, 
Jan. 1915; Appleton, Feb. 1915. 

Unseen empire. D. A. R., Madison, Feb. 
22, 1915. . 

School for scandal. Library School, Jan. 
1915; Madison, Feb. 1915; Waupun, 
Feb. 1915; State Prison at Waupun, 
Feb. 1915. 

Plays selected from Barrie’s Half hour. 
Madison, Feb. 1915. 


July, 1911; 
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Appleton, Evansville, Marinette, Milton 
College, Oconto, Omro, Stevens Point 
and other places have plays engaged for 
definite dates during late winter and early 
spring. 

It it interesting to note in the summary 
that a number of places have read two or 
more plays and have others booked, prov- 
ing by the return engagement that this 
form of entertainment is welcomed by the 
community. Do you not want to try this 
method of vitalizing books in your own 
community? It is great fun. Borrow a 
play from the commission, get some readers, 
study the article on How to conduct a 
dramatic reading -in the January Bulletin, 
and you, too, will be engaging other plays 
for other readings. 

A great test was given a poe read- 
ing when the School for scandal was pre- 
sented before the inmates at the Wisconsin 
state prison on Feb. 21. The play, even as 
cut, requires two hours for reading, but as 
the prison regulations require that only one 
hour be given to amusement, the play was 
again abridged, so that only the important 
scenes were left, the two quarrel scenes 
between Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, the 
auction scene, and screen scene, with some 
of the minor ones to supply the setting. A 
description of the omitted parts was inter- 
polated by the stage director to give the 
impression of a completed story. 

The interest of the 525 prisoners through = 
out the reading was marked, their attention 
was heid to the very end, and they laughed 
heartily at the witty passages and humor- 
ous situations of the old play, vigorously 
applauding the readers at the close. It 
proved again that nothing but the best is 
good enough for everyone. 

M. E. H. 





THE A. L. A. BOOKLIST 


The A. L. A. Booklist is making a special 
effort to give practical assistance to li- 
brarians of small libraries. Beginning in 
the October, 1914, number, is a page de- 
voted to Notes for the small library. These 
notes, with special lists selected from the 
longer Booklists, have been continued each 


AND SMALL LIBRARIES 


month, giving suggestions about using the 
Booklist, reading the notes, selecting books, 
and using those recommended. In these 
notes the editor replies to suggestions and 
criticisms received from librarians; the 
December number contains a list of books 
for personal reading of librarians, in re- 
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sponse to a request. This list is helpful and 
full of inspiration; because it is compiled by 
Mrs. Elmendorf, who says “‘Just regard this 
list as a word of acknowledgment and 
praise for some friends of mine.” 

Many librarians do not realize that the 
A. L. A. Booklist is made possible by the 
cooperation of librarians all over the 
country; that the editor receives from them 
criticisms of books each month, and sum- 
marizes and uses these criticisms for the 
Booklist, which goes forth to help all 
librarians. For this reason she is able to 
include in the Booklist, books worthy a 
place on the shelves of your library, and is 
able to give you advice about individual 
books if you write to her. 


Library Day at Merrill 


The success of the first Library Day held 
in Merrill exceeded all expectations. Over 
3500 people visited the library during the 
time that the exhibits remained on view. 
Friday, Feb. 19, had been selected as the 
date and it was planned to have exhibits 
of interesting historical articles owned by 
Merrill people. 

The schools were glad to cooperate and 
a schedule was arranged by Mr. Milne, 
supt. of schools, so that each grade should 
visit the library during school hours. The 
children came, accompanied by their 
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teachers, during the day, the evening 
being given over to adults. But long before 
the day was over it became apparent that 
the time limit must be extended and it was 
decided to continue throughout Saturday 
and on Sunday afternoon. 

The principal exhibits loaned were a 
collection of coins, both foreign and 
domestic; a display of fire arms, some 
dating from the 15th century; Indian 
relics, a fine collection of which is owned 
in Merrill; specimens of hand-work, laces, 
cloth, rugs and blankets, and of china, 
pottery and brass. A collection of native 
birds interested the children especially. 
Many other interesting articles were gladly 
loaned. 

A committee of the library board, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Martin, Mrs. Curtiss, Miss 
Rockafellow, Mr. Owen, Mr. Gammert 
and Mr. Milne, assisted by the library 
staff had the arrangements in charge and 
gave explanations of the exhibits to visitors. 
Mrs. Rosenkranz, dressed in German 
costume, demonstrated the working of her 
spinning wheel, attracting much interest. 
Music was furnished by the high school 
orchestra during the evening. 

Visitors expressed great surprise at the 
variety and number of articles collected. 
Many came who had never before visited 
the library. 

WINIFRED BAILEY, Librarian. 





BOOKS FOR OLDER 


Many librarians find it difficult to hold 
the interest of boys and girls who have 
read “‘all the books in the children’s room.” 
To direct the reading of these older boys 
and girls so that they will not lose interest 
in the library, and so that they will read 
the best books on the adult shelves, is a 
problem. An “Intermediate collection’’ of 
adult books suitable for them, well adver- 
tised and made attractive with posters, 
helps solve this problem. This collection is 
usually more successful if placed in the 
adult department rather than in the 
children’s room, but it should be super- 
vised by the children’s librarian or an 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


assistant especially interested in young 
people, and familiar with the books. 
Wholesome novels, new and old, inter- 
esting books of travel, biography, and 
history, used in the adult collection, may 
be placed here, or duplicated for this special 
collection. Attractive editions should 
be used. It is well not to include at first too 
many titles from the required reading list 
for high school, as these books are some- 
times avoided because required. After 
the collection is well established and popu- 
lar, they can be included, and will be read. 
Miss Coon, children’s librarian of the 
Sheboygan (Wis.) public library, estab- 
lished an intermediate department last 
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December, using several shelves at one 
end of the adult collection. Her news- 
paper article announcing the opening of 
the new department was published in the 
February number of the Bulletin and the 
list of books used in the department follows 
this article. M. H. 


Intermediate Department 
Sheboygan Public Library. 


Adams, Andy. Reed Anthony, cowman. 
Adams, E. C. Heroines of modern pro- 
gress. 
Addams. Twenty years at Hull house. 
Alcott. Life and letters. 
Aldrich. Marjorie Daw. 
Andrews. ‘The eternal masculine. 
Antin. The promised land. 
Arnim. Elizabeth and her German 
garden. 
Austen. Pride and prejudice. 
Austin. Betty Alden. 
Barnes. For king or country. 
Barrie. Little minister. 
Margaret Ogilvy. 
Blackmore. Lorna Doone. 
Borup. Tenderfoot with Peary. 
Brady. Indian fights and fighters. 
Bronte. Jane Eyre. 
Brown. Phillipa at Halcyon. 
Bullen. Cruise of the Cachalot. 
Burnham. Next door. 
Burnett. Dawn of a to-morrow. 
Camp. Book of foot-ball. 
Catherwood. Story of Tonty. 
Catrevas. That freshman. 
Chater. The eternal rose. 
Churchill. The crossing. 
Richard Carvel. 
Clemens. Pudd’nhead Wilson. 
Connor. Sky pilot. 
Cooper. Deerslayer. 
Craik. John Halifax, gentleman. 
Custer. Boots and saddles. 
Dana. Two years before the mast. 
Daskam. Smith college stories. 
Davis. Soldiers of fortune. 
Dickens. David Copperfield. 
Dillon. Rose of old St. Louis. 
Dix. Making of Christopher Ferring- 
ham. 
Donnell. Rebecca Mary. 
Doubleday. Stories of inventors. 








Downes. Fire fighters and their pets. 
Doyle. White Co. . 

Dumas. Three musketeers. 

Durley. My soldier lady. 

Eastman. Indian boyhood. 

Eliot. Silas Marner. 

Evans. Sailor’s log. 

Evers. Touching second. 


Famous adventures and prison escapes of 


the civil war. 


Farnol. Broad highway. 

Fitch. At good old Siwash. 

Flint. Tramping with tramps. 

Ford. Honorable Peter Stirling. 

Fox. Little shepherd of kingdom come. 
Frothingham. Sea wolves of seven 


shores. 


Fuller. Brunhilde’s paying guest. 
Gaskell. Cranford. 

Gibson. Eye-spy. 

Gilbert. More than conquerors. 
Gillmore. Phoebe and Ernest. 
Goodwin. White aprons. 

Grahame. Golden age. 

Gray. Last of the plainsmen. 
Grinnell. Blackfoot lodge tales. 
Habberton. Helen’s babies. 

Hale. Man without a country. 
Halvey. Abbe Constantin. 

Hancock. Life at West Point. 
Harris. Uncle Remus and his friends. 
Harte. Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Hawkins. Prisoner of Zenda. 

Henley (comp). Lyra heroica. 

Hill, F. S. Romance of the American 


navy. 


Hill, Marion. Pettison twins. 

Holland. Arthur Bonnicastle. 

Hoover. Pa Flickinger’s folks. 

Hough. Story of a cowboy. 

Howard. One summer. 

Hubbard. Message to Garcia. 

Hurd. When she came home from 


college. 


Janvier. In the Sargasso sea. 

Jackson. Ramona. 

Jepson. Pollyooly. 

Jerome. Passing of the third floor back. 
Johnson. Stover at Yale. 

The varmint. 

Johnston, C. H. L. Famous cavalry 





leaders. 


Johnston, Mary. To have and to hold. 
Jordan. May Iverson. 
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Judson. Myths and legends of Cali- 
fornia. 

Kaempffert. New art of flying. 

Keller. Story of my life. 

Kelly. Little citizens. 

Kingsley. Westward Ho. 

Kipling. Stalky and Co. 

LaMotte. Undine. 

Lane. Nancy Stair. 

Laughlin. Everybody’s lonesome. 

Laut. Story of the trapper. 

Lee. Uncle William. 

Lewis. Later magic. 

Liljencrantz. Thrall of Leif the lucky. 

Lincoln. Cap’n Warren’s wards. 

London. Call of the wild. 

Long. Little brother to the bear. ' 

Lummis. Tramp across the continent. 

Lytton, E.G. Last days of Pompeii. 

Lytton, E.R. B. Lucile. 

Macdonald. Sir Gibbie. 

Meaeterlinck. Blue bird. 


Major. Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hall. 
Marryatt. Masterman Ready. 


Masefield. Jim Davis. 
Mills. Wild life in the Rockies. 
Mitchell. Hugh Wynne. 
Morgan. Theodere Roosevelt, the boy 
and the man. 
Muir. Stickeen. 
Story of my boyhood and youth. 
Norris. Mother. 
O’Connor. Heroes of the storm. 
Ollivant. Bob, son of battle. 
Page. Old gentleman of the black stock. 
Paine. College years. 
Greater America. 
Palmer. Alice Freeman Palmer. 
Parker, Gilbert. Seats of the mighty. 
Parker, Louis. Disraeli. 
Parkman. Oregon trail. 
Parrish. Great plains. 
Peabody. The piper. 
Peary. Nearest the pole. 
Pyle. Men of iron. 
Reade. Cloister and the hearth. 
Remington. Pony tracks. 
Way of an Indian. 
Rice. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 
Richards. Mrs. Tree. 
Florence Nightingale. 
Richmond. Second violin. 
Riis. Making of an American. 
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Roberts. Kindred of the wild. 

Roosevelt. Hunting trips of a ranch- 
man. 

Rostand. Chantecler. 

Sanderson. Cornell stories. 

Scott. Ivanhoe. 

Seawell. Lady Betty Stair. 


Sharp. Roof and meadow. 
Sienkiewicz. Quo Vadis. 

Smith. Caleb West. 

Steiner. On the trail of the immigrant. 
Stevenson. Kidnapped. 

Stockton. Rudder Grange. 
Tarkington. Man from home. 
Monsieur Beaucaire. 

Terrill. Sister in chief. 

Thackeray. Vanity Fair. 

Thompson. Alice of old Vincennes. 

Thwaites. Daniel Boone. 

Verne. Around the world in eighty 
days. , 

Waddell. Old lady No. 31. 

Wallace, Dillon. Long Labrador trail. 

Wallace, Lew. Ben Hur. 

Ward. Singular life. 

Warman. Snow on the headlight. 
Story of the railroad. 
Washington. Up from slavery. 
Webster, H. K. Calumet K. 

Webster, Jean. Daddy-Long-Leygs. 
Wells. Nonsense anthology. 
Weyman. Gentleman from France. 
White. Biazed trail. 

The pass. 

The silent places. 

Wiggins. Mother Carey’s chickens. 

Williams. Romance of modern locomo- 
tion. 

Wister. 

Yonge. 














The Virginian. 
Dove in the eagle’s nest. 


Are You Efficient? 


Do you understand efficiency well enough 
to know whether you are really efficient 
in your work? Are you running an efficient 
library? So many books have been pub- 
lished on this subject that probably you 
are tired of the word, but it should not 
keep you from being interested in the thing 
itself. Read the series of articles by 
Purinton on Personal Efficiency that is 
running in the Independent, beginning in 
the-issue for Nov. 30, 1914, and continuing 


=e = 
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in the numbers for Dec. 28, Jan. 25, 1915, 
Feb. 22, and the last issue of succeeding 
months until eight articles have been pub- 
lished. Attention is especially directed to 
the tests suggested by Mr. Purinton, that 
every one can work out for himself. See 
page 323, in issue for Nov. 30, and page 
501, in issue for Dec. 28. M. E. H. 


For Sale 
Century atlas and Century cyclopedia of 
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names, edition of 1897, for sale at a bargain 
by the Public Library, Houghton, Mich. 
Most useful books; and for a small library, 
the latest edition is not essential. 


Century dictionary, 10 volumes, cloth, 
edition of 1899, for sale by Prof. Frank M. 
Erickson, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. A 
good opportunity for a small library to get 
this reliable dictionary cheap. Though not 
the latest edition, it is a valuable and use- 
ful work for reference. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Barron. More than 500 volumes have 
been added to the library during the past 
year. 


Black Creek. The library was closed 
last June because of lack of funds and 
librarian. Members of the library board are 
now taking charge in opening it once a 
week. Old, worn-out books have been dis- 
carded, and a traveling library has been 
received from the commission, so that the 
library is more attractive. 


Bloomington. Forty dollars was 
raised for the library by a Christmas bazar. 
Saturday afternoon cake and candy sales 
have also been held for the support of the 
library. The village board has voted to 
give $200 to the support of the library next 
year, the increase was secured in part by 
the efforts of the band men, who are 
allowed to practice in the library free of 
charge. 


Burlington. The library reports a gain 
in circulation of 33 per cent over last year, 
and also an increase in the use of the class 
books. The fiction per cent, 88 in 1913, was 
reduced to 67 in 1914. 


Chippewa Falls. Contracts for re- 
pairing the library have been awarded. 
Bids were opened Feb. 13, and William 
Bartlett of Eau Claire was given the con- 
tract for the decorating. 


Clintonville. The citizens of Clinton- 
ville, through the business men’s advance- 
ment association, have secured a site and 


are working for a building. During the 
past year the hours of opening the library 
have been extended, and the circulation has 
greatly increased. 


Colfax. Money will be raised for books 
this year by meaning of another tag day, 
since this proved so successful last year. 
One of the stores has offered to serve a 
lunch of cake and coffee to all persons who 
are tagged. The library room has been 
wired for electric light and other improve- 
ments made. A rent collection is proving 
popular. 


Cumberland. The librarian reports 
that 15,365 books were circulated in 1914. 
The number of borrowers registered is 1212. 


De Pere. The local paper has asked the 
librarian to contribute weekly notes about 
the library. 


Elroy. A _ benefit entertainment was 
given at the Majestic theatre on Feb. 12 
for the library. 


Fennimore. “May Dusenberry and 
her gearls,” a home-talent play given 
February 11th, was great fun, and cleared 
$60.00 for the library. 


Friendship. A reading room was 
opened in February, hours 10 a. m. to 3. 
p. m. Efforts are being made to secure 
books. 


Green Bay. The West Side branch in 
the old Y. M. C. A. building is to be opened 
soon. This and the North Side branch are 
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both to be open evenings. An industrial 
workers’ club room will be opened in the 
basement of the main library. 

Miss Mary B. Kimball’s resignation has 
been received. She has been appointed 
reference librarian in the Madison Free 
Library. 


Hudson. A story hour has been con- 
ducted by the teachers this winter, with an 
attendance of about 60 to 75 children. 
Systematic instruction to the schools in the 
use of the library was given in February. 

China teas have been started again this 
winter for the benefit of the library book 
fund. 


Janesville. The library has a display 
in a show window of the Reliable Drug Co. 
for the purpose of advertising its varied 
facilities. 


Kewaskum. The business men’s ad- 
vancement association has recently given 
$100 to the library. A lecture course in 
charge of the woman’s club netted $33 
for the library. 


Kewaunee. A story hour on Saturday 
mornings in the library, has been very well 
attended this winter. Miss Grace Wing is 
the story-teller. The building, used at 
present for a kindergarten, will be vacated 
soon as the new school is completed, and 
may be used for the public library. 


Ladysmith. A library day was held 
February 25 to arouse interest in the 
library. The school board has voted to 
place the school books in the public library, 
thus making them more available for the 
children. The teachers have started a 
story hour which is held Saturday after- 
noons at the library. At the February 
meeting of the library board it was voted 
to open Saturday mornings for the benefit 
of the country people, who use it exten- 
sively. 


Lodi. Miss Eva Martin’s resignation as 
librarian occurred in December. Miss 
Isabella Collins succeeds her. 


Marinette. A report of the best circu- 
lation in December in the history of the 
library has been received—5,409 books be- 
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ing read. Concerts are given Friday after- 
noons on the Edison machine owned by the 
library. Teachers from country schools are 
invited to bring their pupils to them. Sun- 
day afternoon concerts are to be inaugu- 
rated. 

The annual instruction in the use of the 
library is being given the pupils in the 8th 
grades. 


Mazomanie. The amount realized by 
the library from chain teas is $73.90. 


Merrill. New lights have been placed 
throughout the stacks. The study class has 
presented a picture to the library. 


Milwaukee. The legality of erecting 
libraries in the parks has been decided and, 
upon securing the consent of the Park 
Board, the city may use the parks for such 
purposes. 

The circulation for January was 134,357, 
the largest monthly circulation ever re- 
ported. This is attributed tothe many un- 
employed workmen who have spent more 
of their time in reading. A rule restricting 
free use of the library club rooms to educa- 
tional organizations was passed. Other 
organizations will be charged a fee to cover 
janitor service and lighting. 

A gift of fifty Bohemian books has been 
received from the United Bohemian socie- 
ties. 


Mineral Point. The hours of opening 
have been extended and are 3 to 6, 7 to 9 
p. m., daily, and 2 to 5 p. m. on Sunday. 


Mosinee. An informal reception was 
held for the women of Mosinee and vicinity 
on Feburary 11 to celebrate the 16th anni- 
versary of the dedication of the building. 


Neillsville. The Unitarian society has 
contributed towards the book fund of the 
new library. 


New London. A story hour in charge of 
Miss Johnson, kindergartner, in the audi- 
torium of the library, is popular on Sat- 
urday afternoons. The Sunday afternoon 
opening of the library for reading has been 
in charge of members of the study club. 
Thirty or forty people have taken advan- 
tage of these three hours on Sunday each 
week. 
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New Richmond. The library has 
cooperated with the principal of schools in 
his supplementary reading plan. Each 
child in the four upper grades and the high 
school is required to read at least six books 
from lists compiled for each grade by the 
principal. Each child has a special school 
card upon which note is kept of the books 
read. 

Miss Mabel Epley has been appointed 
librarian in her mother’s place. 

The Scott pictures were on exhibition at 
the library for the first week.in February. 


Oconomowoc. Instruction in the use of 
the library has been given to the freshmen 
and sophomores of the high school, by the 
librarian. 


Oconto. A special talk was given to the 
fifth and sixth grade boys by Miss Mc- 
Donald, county superintendent, on beavers, 
illustrated with pieces of wood taken from a 
beaver dam. 


Plymouth. The library is forced to 
move into temporary quarters until the 
new building is finished. 


Port Washington. After being closed 
for three weeks in January the library is 
again open. It has been thoroughly reno- 
vated, a steel ceiling has been added, the 
walls have been tinted, and the wood work 
refinished. New book shelves have been 
built along the east wall, the labor and 
material having been donated. A number 
of plants and ferns add greatly to the 
attractive appearance of the room. Miss 
Elvira Berners is acting as apprentice. 


Racine. The junction branch of the 
Public Library is proving popular. The 
branch contains about 2,500 volumes, in- 
cluding books in seven foreign languages. 
Special efforts have been made to provide 
books and magazines on technical engi- 
neering, machinery, etc. Twenty-five 
magazines are taken. A thousand volumes 
have been donated by the Ann Street 
Chapel, which conducted a library of its 
own prior to the opening of the branch. 
The library is now open every evening. A 
smoking room for men has been provided 
in the basement. Attendance at the story 
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hours averages 200 children. In January 
Miss Ingram, librarian, reports 4,298 books 
circulated, a larger number than in any 
previous month. 


Randolph. The library has received 
donations of books from the Shakespeare 
club, home economics club, W. C. T. U., 
and J. A. Lightner. 


Rhinelander. The Rhinelander News 
has given the library bound copies of its 
files for 1911 to 1914, believing that good 
reference use can be made of them. 


Rice Lake. An increase of $100 has been 
secured this year for the library, making 
the appropriation $1,100. Miss O. M. 
Demers has succeeded as librarian Miss 
Myrtle Dean, who was married last fall. 
Miss Demers has continued the story hour 
this winter for the younger children. 


Seymour. In two months this winter 
$82 was raised for the library by chain teas. 
A unique feature of these entertainments 
was the posting on the bulletin board in the 
library all the lists of hostesses and guests, 
as they were handed to the librarian each 
week. This list was also printed in full in 
the newspapers. 


Shawano. Contracts were let for the 
new Carnegie building in February. Plans 
were prepared by Claude & Starke. The 
proposed building will be 32 x 60 feet, with 
basement and first floor. 


Sheboygan. The circulation of books 
from the new intermediate department has 
been most encouraging. Adults as well as 
young people are interested in the collec- 
tion. 

At a moving picture theatre near the 
library, special films for the children have 
been shown on Saturdays. The library pre- 
pared aslide ‘‘After the pictures, come to the 
story hour at the library,” which attracts 
all the children. The stories of King 
Arthur have been especially popular in the 
story hour. 

The library has published in the papers 
during February the following lists, Books 
of travel in France and Belgium, Practical 
books for practical people, and Books on 
advertising. 
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The library reports the biggest circula- 
tion in its history on February 6,551 books 
were given out. 


Stanley. The librarian, Miss Wieder, 
addressed a recent meeting of the mother’s 
club at the Lincoln school on books and 
material of interest to the club and con- 
tained in the library. Her talk was pub- 
lished in full in the Stanley Republican. 


Stevens Point. Several of the meetings 
of a community institute in January, were 
held in the library, and groups of books on 
the subjects considered were displayed and 
circulated. 

A set of views on lumbering, loaned by 
the library commission were on display 
during February, together with books on 
the subject that the library owned. 
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Superior. All records in circulation were 
broken in January, when practically 13,000 
volumes were issued. 


Waupaca. The librarian has recently 
sent to seven nearby country schools 
mounted post card pictures of the library, 
with notice of the hours of opening. The 
circulation shows a large increase over last 
year. 


Wausau. The public library is planning 
an exhibit to be held in February or March 
of articles which have been made from 
patterns copied from books circulated. 
Anything in crocheting, knitting, tatting 
or embroidery will be admitted. Everyone 
is asked to contribute, if interested. 

The month’s work at the Wausau Pub- 
lic Library for January shows the largest 
circulation in the history of the library. 
It amounted to 6,714. ; 
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APPRENTICE COURSE 


VI 


By the Faculty of the Wisconsin Library School 


Library Economy 


In this course the term library economy 
is applied to the study of the records kept 
for books belonging to the library, namely 
accessioning, shelf-listing, withdrawals and 
inventory. The apprentice can be taught 
the routine involved in these records at any 
time following the lessons given her in 
mechanical preparation of books. See 
Lesson 3, Wisconsin Library Bulletin, v. 
10, p. 292-99 (Dec. 1914). 

The assignment for the apprentice in this 
subject will be limited to the simpler parts 
of the routine, but should be accompanied 
by explanations of the importance of each 
record. The apprentice cannot but be in- 
terested if she understands why she is 
doing each part and its relation to the 
whole. She can soon be trained to give real 
assistance, although all that she does must 
be revised. None of the statistical records in 
this work or much of the shelf-listing 
should be given her to do. 

Opportunity for practice is easily fur- 
nished by the same books that have been 
carried through the mechanical processes. 


Accessioning. 
Definition 
Official record of the books made in the 
order of their addition to the 
library. 


Explain form of record kept by library 

If an accession book is used, the ap- 
prentice can be taught to make 
the records. 

If the record is kept by bill method or 
other form explain the working of 
this method as carried on by 
yourself. 


Suggestions on teaching use of accession 
book 

Use explanation given in the introduc- 

tion to the book, requiring ap- 

prentice to read carefully. Have 

her practice on a separate sheet 

before attempting entry in the 


permanent record. Sample sheets 
can be purchased separately from 
the Democrat Printing Co., for 6 
cents each. 

Take precaution against possibility of 
errors in accession books, that are 
“half numbered,” by adding the 
hundreds and thousands on each 
leaf throughout the book. Do not 
leave for an apprenctice or assist- 
ant to carry forward as she does 
the entering. See article on 
Numerical errors in records. Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin, v. 8, 
p. 18 (May-June, 1912). 

Directions to apprentice on accessioning 


1. Arrange books in order of dealer’s 
bill. 

2. Enter in pencil, date, source, and 
cost (i. e. bill entry) on inner 
margin of the first recto (i. e. 
right hand page) following the 
title page, see Fig. 17. 

3. Write, with ink, the accession num- 
ber in the book about one inch 
from lower margin of the first 
recto after title page, and on the 
25th or whatever page has been 
selected for the mark of owner- 
ship. If the practice is formed of 
entering the number in the book 
before writing entry in accession 
record there is less danger that it 
will be omitted. See Fig. 17. 

4. Make entry for each book in turn 
in accession record 
Use library hand. 

Begin writing close to vertical 
lines. 

Keep within the columns, inter- 
lining above, when necessary. 

Use ditto marks, whenever pos- 
sible, to save time. 

5. Items entered 
Left hand page 

Date of bill or gift 
Accession number 
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Author (surname) 
‘Title (short) 
Right hand page 
Publisher (first surname of 
firm) 
Year of publication 
Volume or copy number 
Source (dealer or donor) 
Cost (if purchased) 
Added by gift, binding 
Fig. 18 for illustrations of 
entries. 
Revision of work 
Examine all work to see that it is done 
properly. 


Shelf-listing 

Since a knowledge of catalogue forms is 
required in making shelf cards, the appren- 
tice cannot profitably be given much of this 
work to do, until she has been taught more 
about cataloguing. But the record should 
be explained and practice in the use of it 
given her, that she may fully appreciate its 
use and importance. 
Definition 


A record of books in the library in the 
order in which they stand on the 
* shelves. Usually a card record. 
Uses 
For inventory 
In assigning book numbers, to avoid 
conflicts 
In classifying, to secure uniformity 
Book-buying to avoid duplication, to 
keep classes well balanced 
Serves as classed catalogue. 
Rules for making shelf cards 
Cards contain 
Surname of author (initials added 
for works of fiction) see Fig. 
19, written on the first line 
of card at first indention 
Brief title, at second indention, 
second line 
Date of publication one centi- 
meter, or three spaces on 
typewriter, after title, for 
class book. See Fig. 20 
Call number as on catalogue cards, 
but in black ink 
Accession number placed in the 
margin second line below 
title 


See 
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Explain method of entering copies 
and volumes 
Practice work for apprentice 
Give the apprentice very little practice 
in writing shelf cards at this time, 
since this work can not be done 
without more knowledge of cata- 
loguing forms than she possesses. 
Shelf cards are generally made 
when the catalogue cards are 
written, and the apprentice is not 
ready for this instruction as yet. 
Filing shelf cards 
Explain how to file and give the 
apprentice practice in this 
work. Let her arrange by call 
number and file the cards 
above the rod in the shelf list 
trays. Revise all filing. 
Filing the cards will teach her 


the arrangement - of _ this 
record and familiarize her 
with it. 

Withdrawals 


In connection with the routine of making 
withdrawals the apprentice can be of assist- 
ance, if she proves accurate and reliable. 
Work that can be assigned 


1. “Pulling” cards from shelf list and 
catalogue. The apprentice has 
learned how each of these records 
is arranged and this work is 
merely the reversal of the process 
of filing. Explain the tracing on 
the author card, which enables the 
rest of the cards to be found in the 
catalogue. 


2. Entering books in withdrawal 
record, if a withdrawal book is 
kept. Since this means copying 
the accession entry, it is work that 
can often be assigned to the ap- 
prentice early in the course. 

3. Entering withdrawal numbers on 

shelf cards 

4. Noting date and cause of with- 
drawal in accession book 

5. Stamping books as discarded 

6. Filing shelf cards, after with- 
drawal notes have been made 
upon them, in withdrawal list. 
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Inventory 


Arrange to take inventory during the 
apprentice’s time of service. If the staff is 
small, her assistance will be welcome. The 
work will be excellent drill for her, since it 
involves the use of practically all the library 
records and proves the need of care and 
accuracy in keeping them. The apprentice 
will also learn much regarding books and 
classification. 

An outline of the routine of taking in- 
ventory has been printed in the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, v. 8, p. 95-98 (May-June, 
1912), and this article can be given the 
apprentice to read. 

In carrying on the work, put the ap- 
prentice at reading the shelf-list, while 
another member of the staff looks for the 
books. In hunting down missing books the 
apprentice can help, but require her to 
bring the book or book card involved to 
you to check up. 


Suggestions for the Apprentice’s 
Reading 


Current Magazines 


Walter, F. K. Periodicals for the small 
library. A. L. A. Pub. Board. 1913. 


10 cents. 

An annotated list of fifty-seven periodicals, 
list of periodical indexes, suggested list of first 
magazines for a small library, and list of periodi- 
cals in the abridged Poole’s Index and supple- 
ment, and in Reader’s Guide. A.L. A. Booklist. 


Hazeltine, M. E. Magazine subscriptions. 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin 10:241-42 
(Nov. 1914). 

Advice on buying magazines for a small 
library. 

The apprentice has been taught to check 
magazines and newspapers as they come to 
the library each day (Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin, December, 1914, p. 296-297). 
As she prepares the magazines for circula- 
tion she can hastily familiarize herself 
with their general contents and learn 
what each stands for. Walter’s pamphlet 
named above and the Bulletin article 
cited, will aid her in this. Each week 
she should include articles from the Out- 
look or Independent, and the Survey, in her 
personal reading. Either the Outlook or the 
Independent will give her the best dis- 
cussions of current questions and world 
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movements, of prominent men and women, 
and the literary articles in both are val- 
uable. The Survey will be broadening in its 
influence, interesting her in the many 
‘‘movements which aim at social improve- 
ment.” 

Each month she should read the World’s 
Work or North American Review for their 
presentation of articles of current interest; 
and either Century, Harper’s or Scribner’s 
for the fiction, travel, history, art and illus- 
trations included. One of the book review- 
ing periodicals, the A. L. A. Booklist, the 
Nation, or the Dial, should be read as 
faithfully as the daily newspaper is read, 
for in the former are authoritative notes of 
the new books with which she will work. 
St. Nicholas or the Youth’s Companion 
should be known to her, for they will keep 
her in touch with current literature for 
children. 

Once a week a review of some article in 
one of these magazines should be written 
by the apprentice for the librarian’s criti- 
cism. As ability in writing reviews is 
acquired, the apprentice may prepare some 
for bulletin board or local newspaper, to 
attract the attention of people to interesting 
periodical articles to be found in the library. 
The following form of review is recom- 
mended: 


How to make history dates stick by 
Mark Twain. Harper’s magazine, Dec. 
1914. p. 3-15. 

This article by the well-known humorist 
describes by personal incidents and clever pen 
sketches ‘chow to make history dates stick”’ in 
one’s memory by pictorial symbols. 


The road and the car, by H. B. Joy. Inde- 
pendent, Jan. 4, 1915. p. 20-21. 


Taking the development of the railroad as 
ground for his argument, Mr. Joy proves that 
the road is the basis of all development of trans- 
portation systems. He predicts as great growth 
for the automobile as the locomotive has had, 
but maximum growth will be postponed until 
good roads make it possible. Clever illustrations 
aid the argument. 


A real Pan-Americanism. World’s work, 
Dec. 1914. p. 137. 

The writer sets forth the ignorance of each 
country about the other, and pleads for a closer 
realtionship, now since each country is thrown 
more or less upon the resources of the other. 








BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 
Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference’to the needs of the 


libraries in Wisconsin. From time to time 


books are included which are too expensive 


for immediate purchase, but which may be obtainable later*at a reduced price, or 
would perhaps be presented by a friend of the library or a ‘grateful club if attention 


were called to their desirability. 
A limited number of reprints of these 
nished to Wisconsin librarians wishing to 
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lists are made and a copy can be ‘- 
keep a file for convenient reference. “*2 §: 


Since this department is specially designed for the smaller libraries, the fiction 
selection is made with particular reference to them; that is to say, the aim is to include 


no novels which would be objectionable 
tions, or would be unreadable because of 
which have no interest for the average 


Reference Books 


Marden, O. S. Hints for young writers. 
1914. 143p. Crowell 75c net. 029.6 
Very sensible suggestions which some young 
people would read with profit. It does not, of 
course, take the place of a manual of rhetoric, 
and would hardly warrant recommendation ex- 
cept for its readable, direct statements. 


Ethics 


Laselle, M. A. The young woman worker. 
1914. 187p. illus. Pilgrim press $1 
net. 177 
This little book, containing admirable advice 
for the girl worker, differs little in content from 
earlier ones, except for its up-to-dateness, but 
excels in its method of approach and sympathetic 
yet unpatronizing attitude. Contains a good 
chapter on dress, including budgets. 


Stockton, Richard. Peace insurance. 


1915. 214p. McClurg $1 net. 172.4 
Energetic and very readable reply to the paci- 
fists by a Bordentown Military Institute man. 
He discusses the arguments against military and 
navy ‘“‘preparedness,”’ and bases their refutation 
on a seemingly broad and thorough knowledge of 
the histories of the nations, the underlying causes 
of war, and a careful study of official statistics 
and of the present situation. 


Religion 

Faunce, W. H. P. The social aspects of 
foreign missions. 1914. 309p. illus. 
Missionary educ. movement 60c net. 
266 
An unusually live and interesting survey of 
missionary endeavor from the viewpoint of its 
social value. emphasizing the growing brother- 
hood and relationship of East and West. There 
is a good chapter on the ‘‘Great founders and 
their ideals.” Readable for any one but of 

special value for mission classes. 


because of their handling of moral ques- 
their length or their treatment of subjects 
reader in the small community. 


Harris, George. A century’s change in 
religion. 1914. 267p. Houghton $1.25 
net. 230 


A survey of the century’s religious changes, 
during which the creeds and practices Which 
were the bedrock of the Christian faith have 
met the forces of evolution and biblical criti- 
cism, and have been modified by them. A book 
which will have a careful reading by the 
thoughtful person of orthodox belief. 


Hoyt, A. S. Vital elements of preaching. 
1914. 326p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 251 


Lectures to students at Auburn Seminary 
which will be inspiring and suggestive to many 
evangelical ministers. The qualities which make 
the ministry effective are analyzed in a very 
direct, concrete way, and illustrative examples 
are frequently given. A worthy successor to 
The preacher, by the same author. 


Peabody, F. G. The Christian life in the 
modern world. 1914. 234p. Macmillan 
$1.25 net. 260 


The problems of modern life and the aid of 
the Christian faith in solving them are pre- 
sented in chapters which discuss the modern 
family, the business world, money-making and 
using, the state and the church. Practical and 
helpful. 


Civic and Social Problems 


Beman, L. T. Compulsory arbitration of 
industrial disputes. 1915. 147p. 
Wilson $1 net. 331.1 or 374.2 


An unusually extensive and valuable collec- 
tion of arguments, references and articles on the 
resolution, ‘‘That capital and labor should be 
compelled to settle their disputes in legally 
established courts of arbitration.” 
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Bowen, Mrs. L. H. de K. Safeguards for 
city youth at work and at play. 1914. 
241p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 362 

“‘A graphic description of the sordid and care- 
less conditions under which thousands of young 
people habitually live, and of the valiant efforts 
of a small group of citizens (of Chicago) to 
enlist public agencies, state, county and city, to 
provide at least a minimum of protection.”— 

Jane Addams (Preface). Author is president of 

the Juvenile Protective Association, whose work 

is described. A good source of arguments to 
urge better supervision. 


Eliot, T. D. The juvenile tourt and the 
community. 1914. 234p. Macmillan 
$1.25 net. 364 


A careful study of the juvenile court in its 
relation to other social institutions, ‘tas a prob- 
lem in social economy.” Of great interest to 
students and social workers; the average library 
will find Flexner’s recent work more useful. 


Political Science and Government 


American academy of political and 
social science. Public policies as to 
municipal utilities. 1915. 357p. 
Author $1. 352 


Twenty-five papers, comprising the proceed- 
ings of the ‘‘Conference of American mayors on 
public policies as to municipal utilities.” Useful 
for debating clubs and in larger towns agitating 
municipal regulation or ownership. 


Howe, F. C. The modern city and its 
problems. 1915. 390p. Scribner $1.50 
net. 352 


Brief surveys of the ancient, medieval and 
modern city, followed by a study of the American 
city, largely with relation to its physical life 
and social services and possibilities, and in com- 
parison with European cities. The discussions 
of charter, municipal ownership, city planning, 
protection, housing, recreation and budget are 
not exhaustive nor scholarly but are of the type 
to be serviceable for general reading, and the 
chapter summaries are specially useful for the 
busy man. 


Agriculture 


Wiley, H. W. The lure of the land. 1915. 
369p. illus. Century $1.40 net. 630 


Rather disconnected chapters, many of them 
reprints of articles and addresses, which cover 
practically all the agricultural problems in a very 
sane, readable way, and show the author’s 
familiarity with farming conditions throughout 
the country. They contain good advice not only 
for the farmer, but for the city man who has the 
farm fever. 
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Care and Training of Children 


Fisher, Mrs. D. C. Mothers and children. 
1914. 285p. Holt $1.25 net. 173 


A book which the educated, careful mother will 
find very stimulating and helpful. It profits to 
an unusual degree from the author’s own experi- 
ence as a broadly educated young woman who 
has put her own child nurturing and training on 
as scientific a basis as possible. She frankly uses 
this experience for illustration, and writes as if 
the reader were her next-door neighbor, and 
as eager as herself to be a wise parent. 


Hillyer, V. M. Child training. 1915. 299p. 
illus. Century $1.60 net. 173 


The head master of Calvert School, Baltimore, 
here sets forth a system of training, with lessons 
and drills, for a child under school age. Only 
educated mothers will be attracted by it, and 
even they may hesitate to embark on it in foto, 
but they will find it fruitful of ideas, not only 
for training the child, but also for ‘“‘busy work.” 


Wheeler, Marianna. The young mother’s 
handbook. 1914. {165p. Harper $1 
net. 649 


Excellent simple presentation of the ailments 
of babies and of their training, drawing on the 
author’s long experience as a former superin- 
dent of the Babies’ Hospital of New York. Her 
Before the baby comes (Harper, 1914, $1) is also 
good, though not as valuable as the fuller and 
more scientific work by Slemons. 


Business 


Briscoe, N. A. Economics of efficiency. 
1914. 385p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 658 


A full exposition, in textbook form, of the ele- 
ments which enter into the science of efficiency, 
written ‘‘to open the eyes of business men to the 
underlying principles of efficiency, to emphasize 
the importance of these principles, and to explain 
their methods and workings in such a way that 
all business men will profit.”” Has a good chapter 
on welfare work. 


Maxwell, William. Salesmanship. 1914. 
234p. Houghton $1 net. 658 
The art of selling things presented from the 
experience of a salesman and manager of sales- 
men. The conversational style is entertaining 
and has a “punch” which should make the 
author’s criticisms and advice effective. The 
chapter on “over-the-counter sales,” based on 
the “‘wrongs which I have personally suffered,” 
is good reading for other sufferers, as well as for 
the average clerk. 


Neystrom, P. H. Retail selling and store 
management. 1914. 280p. Appleton 
$1.50 net. 658 


A much broader and fuller work than Max- 
well’s, written by a university man for the serious 
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student and covering the whole field which the 
title indicates. The chapters on advertising and 
on window display would probably be the most 
useful of any in small towns. © 


Useful Arts 


Blanchard, M. M. The basketry book. 

1914. 111p. illus. Scribner $2 net. 689 

A well organized set of twelve lessons in reed 

weaving, which teach the methods of weaving 

twenty-four different models—work, flower, 

candy, scrap and other baskets. Amply illus- 
trated in black and white and color. 


Fine Arts 


Frank, M. M. Short plays about famous 
authors. 1915. 144p. Holt $1 net. 793 
Clever plays woven around actual incidents in 
the lives of Goldsmith, Dickens, Heine, Fannie 
Burney and Shakespeare. Simple in construc- 
tion and costuming. Valuable for the intimate 
interest in authors they may arouse in boys and 
girls of high-school age. 


Hurll, E. M. How to show pictures to 
children. 1914. 138p. illus. Houghton 
$1 net. 750 


An excellent book of suggestions for mothers 
and teachers, simple to follow. Lists of pictures 
to use and reference books are given under each 
class. Chapter on the use of the schoolroom. 
Good illustrations. 


Mackay, C. D. How to produce children’s 
plays. 1915. 151p. Holt $1.20 net. 793 
Practical and helpful suggestions for ‘‘general 
stage-directing, costuming, and setting of a 
children’s play,”’ for children between six and 
fourteen. A brief history of child-drama, a 
chapter on play analysis, a graded list of plays 
for schools, and special lists for occasions and 
groups, make the book valuable to the library. 
Bibliography. 


Talbot, F. A. Practical cinematography 
and its applications. 1914. 262p. 
illus. Lippincott $1 net. 778 

A book for the amateur in taking moving pic- 
tures, describing the mechanism and details of 
using the camera, film-developing, etc., how to 
use X-rays and the microscope with the camera, 
preparation of educational films, and the value 
of the cinematograph to natural and military 
science. Has a chapter on the writing of photo- 
plays. 

Literature 


Van Dyke, Henry. The Grand Canyon 
and other poems. 1914. 78p. Scribner 
$1.25 net. 812 

These poems will interest readers who enjoy 
the author’s previous work, though as a whole 
the volume has less appeal, and perhaps less 
merit, than the earlier collections. 
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Sherman, S. P. Book of short stories. 
1914. 353p. Holt 35c net. 808.3 
Thirteen stories by English and American 
authors, from Washington Irving to O. Henry. 
Though a text, the good introductory essay on 
the short story, the notes, and the low price 
commend it for library purchase. 


History and Travel 


Dickinson, G. L. Appearances. 1914. 
221p. Doubleday $1 net. 910 
Impressions and reflections written during a 
tour of India, China, Japan and America, the 
spiritual differences of the West and the East 
forming the basis of the author’s study and medi- 
tation. In no part are they for the casual reader, 
and only the American who admits the lack of 
culture and the domination of business in the 
United States will accept gracefully the author’s 
unflattering criticism. The sections on the other 
countries are a distinct addition to the interpre- 
tative literature on the East. 


Europe ’ 


Kennan, George. A Russian comedy of 
errors. 1915. 331p. Century $1.25 
net. 915.7 

True stories dealing with the police and spy 
systems of Russia or with exile life in Siberia. 

Many are ‘“‘stranger than fiction,’’ as well as 

more interesting, and all bear the marks of 

genuineness, and of the author’s long and 
thorough acquaintance with the Russian under- 
world. 


Lucas, E. V. A wanderer in Venice. 1914. 
322p. illus. Macmillan $1.75 net. 

914.5 

Like The wanderer in Florence (Booklist 

9:196), a glorified guidebook, which readers who 

know Venice find both interesting and instruc- 
tive. Excellent illustrations, some in color. 


Russell, W. S. C. Iceland. 314p. illus. 
Badger $2 net. 914.91 


Comprehensive and exhaustive work on the 
country and people, resulting from four summers’ 
tours, 1909-13. There are good photographic 
illustrations and a line map of 1900. The best 
book for the library, but hardly of sufficient 
interest to purchase except in communities 
containing Icelandic people. 


Steveni, W. B. Things seen in Sweden. 
1915. 254p. illus. Dutton 75c net. 
914.85 
Brief but readable survey, describing the 
scenery, provinces and cities, town life, sport, 
army and navy, and notable people. Not needed 
in libraries having the larger works, but a good 
purchase for little libraries having some demand 
from Swedish readers. Many illustrations, some 
of them very quaint. 
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Biography 


Hudson, W. H. The man Napoleon. 
1914. 242p. illus. Crowell $1.50 net. 

921 

Excellent popular life, absorbing, well-bal- 
anced, judicial. More attractive than any other 
one-volume biography, in style, illustration, 
type and binding. Sixteen colored illustrations. 


Slosson, E. E. Major prophets of today. 
1914. 299p. illus. Little $1.50 net. 920 


Half-biographic, half-interpretative articles on 
Maeterlinck, Bergson, Poincare, Metchinkoff, 
Ostwald and Haeckel, chosen as leaders of con- 
temporary thought. Both in point of style and 
in content they are adapted to the general reader, 
describing the author’s visits to them, their 
opinions on current questions, etc. Appeared in 
the Independent. 


Thayer, W. R. Cavour. 1914. 2 v. illus. 
maps. Houghton $3 net. 921 
Cheaper edition of this definitive biography 
(Booklist 8:228), one of the most important in 
recent years, and invaluable in the study of 
modern Italy. 
Fiction 


Allen, J. L. Sword of youth. 
261p. Century $1.25 net. 

Pictures with sympathy and vividness the 
tragedy of the isolated, impoverished, manless 
Kentucky farm homes toward the end of the 
Civil War, in the story of a boy of seventeen 
whose patriotism forces him to leave an unfor- 
giving mother and a reluctant sweetheart to join 
the Confederate Army. 


Brehner, P. J. The turbulent duchess. 
1915. 383p. Little $1.30 net. 


Lively romance reminiscent of The prisoner of 
Zenda, picturing the court life and intrigues of a 
little European kingdom ruled over by an im- 
pulsive, self-willed young duchess, whose search 
for a suitable husband is aided by the new and 
unknown court jester. 


Conrad, Joseph. A set of six. 1915. 356p. 
Doubleday $1.35 net. 

Six short stories which are very characteristic, 
both in style and in their penetrating insight into 
the springs of human action. Each pictures a 
phase of life, a segment of character, or only a 
mood. 


1915. 


Grey, Zane. The Lone Star ranger. 1914. 
373 p. Harper $1.35 net. 
Typical story of outlaw and ranger conflict, 
with the Texas border as the scene. 
Hall, E. V. Matthew Hargraves, by S. G. 
Tallentyre. 1914. 403p. Putnam 
$1.35 net. 


A story for readers who like the leisurely, 
rather eventless middle-class English tales, such 
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as Archibald Marshall’s. The character study is 
excellent and the moral situation, not unlike 
that in Bassett, is handled with the same restraint 
and regard for ideals. 


Oppenheim, E. P. Mr. Grex of Monte 
Carlo. 1915. 379p. Little $1.35 net. 
A highly diverting, up-to-date tale, in which 
plans for the remaking of the map of Europe by 
Russia, German and French diplomats are 
thwarted by a young American. 


O’Higgins, H. J. Adventures of Detective 
Barney. 1915. 305p. Century $1.30 
net. 

A resourceful, sixteen-year-old Irish boy in- 
gratiates himself with a detective, and displays 
such ability in the test given him that he is 
placed on the staff and has many adventures. 
Entertaining reading if the reader is not annoyed 
by its improbability. 


Onions, Mrs. Oliver. His official fiancée. 
1914. 384p. Dodd $1.25 net. 

Light, humorous tale of a young London busi- 
ness man who finds it necessary, for business 
reasons to employ a stenographer as his fiancée. 
The complications which arise are cleverly 
handled and brought to a happy conclusion. 
Prydz, Alvilde. Sanpriel, the promised 

land. 1914. 316p. Badger $1.25 net. 

A poetic story with an unusual setting—a 
mountain resort in Norway, whose natural 
beauties are prominent features, not only through 
their own merit but in their influence on the 
restless, unhappy natures of the hotel guests 
who people the story. Excellent translation. 
Tarkington, Booth. The turmoil. 1915. 

349p. Harper $1.35 net. 

Striking study of a large Middle West manu- 
facturing city, analyzing the blighting effects of 
“Bigness”’ and all it entails. The brute power and 
will of the wealthy but spiritually blind father is 
sharply contrasted with the weak body but firm 
will and strong soul of his son, for whom business 
spells mental and spiritual as well as physical 
ruin. Despite its note of revolt, it is an absorbing, 
very human story. 


Children’s Books 


Cheley, F. H. Told by the camp fire. 
1914. 212p. illus. Association press 75c 
net. 790 

Seven good stories of real boys, as told in the 
camp-fire story hour. 

Lutkenhaus, Mrs. A. M. I. Master Sky- 
lark: dramatization of the book by 
John Bennett. 1914. 3l1p. Century, 
paper 10c. 812 

“At once understood by the children.” Re- 
peatedly successful in New York City schools. 

Recommended for celebration of Shakespeare 

anniversaries. 
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Stevens, W. O. Story of our navy. 1914. 

315p. illus. maps. Harper $1.50 net. 

355 

Historical account from time of Revolution to 

possession of Vera Cruz by U. S. fleet, 1914. 

Thorough and wellillustrated. Naval chronology 
useful. 


Stories 


Brock, H. M., illus. The old fairy tales: 
Hop O’ My Thumb and Beauty and 
the beast. 1914. Warne $1 net. 

Very attractive book, with fascinating pic- 
tures, large type and good binding. Published 
also in separate parts, limp cartridge cover, 40c 
each. Uniform with Old fairy tales: Puss in 
boots, and Jack and the beanstalk. 


Corbould, Dorothea. 
Humpty Dumpty. 
Warne 50c net. 


Uniform with Ivimey’s Complete version of 
Ye three blind mice. Verses and pictures bright 
and full of fun. 


Gilchrist, B. B. Helen and the Find-out 
club. 1914. 352p. illus. Penn $1.25 
net. 

Third book in a series, of which Helen-over- 
the-wall was the first, and Helen and the unin- 
vited guests the second. Each is rather long drawn 
out, but the stories are wholesome. 


Complete tale of 
1914, 31p. illus. 


New Editions 


Andersen, H. C. Fairy tales and wonder 
stories. 1914. 443p. illus. Harper 
$1.50 net. 


With illustrations by Louis Rhead, uniform 
with Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver’s travels, and 
others. Satisfactory binding, type, black and 
white illustrations. 


Books and Pamphlets for the Librarian 

As pamphlet lists are usually printed for 
local distribution only, it is not always 
possible to obtain them. The Commission 
will lend copies of those listed in this section 
whenever possible. 


California 


A. K. Smiley public library, Redlands, 
Calif. A list of books relating to Cali- 
fornia. 1914. 15p. 

Extensive list, its classed arrangement 
(description, history, literature, fiction, birds, 
missions, etc.) giving it some reference value, 
though analytics and magazine articles are not 
included. 
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Drawing and Design 


Springfield (Mass.), City library asso- 
ciation. Aids in drawing and design. 
1914. 26p. 


A finding list which will be very suggestive to 
the librarian who is building up a small collection 
in drawing, design, art crafts, or decoration. 


European War 


Bacon, Corinne, comp. Best books on the 
war. 1914. 19p. H. W. Wilson Co. 10c. 


“An annotated list including some books useful 
in the understanding of the present situation.” 
A fuller selection than the list in the October 
Bulletin. Reprinted with additions from Sheip’s 
Handbook of the European War. 

There are two good lists also in New York 
Libraries for November. 


Flower Gardens 


New York public library. Flower gar- 
dens; a selected list of books. 1915. 
11p. 

A good list for checking purposes for smali 
libraries having considerable demand. Besides 
a long list of the more popular works on gardens, 
has classed lists on special kinds of gardens and 
on individual flowers and plants. 


Geography 


Booth, M. J. Material on geography 
which may be obtained free or at small 
cost. (Normal school bulletin, Oct. 1, 
1914) Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School, Charleston, IIl. 


Lists by title a wide variety of material, relat- 
ing to the different countries, industries, com- 
mercial products, etc., and indexes by subject 
educational exhibits of raw and finished pro- 
ducts. Wisconsin has 11 entries. 


Library and School 


Bostick, A. E., comp. Relationship be- 
tween the library and the public 
schools (Classics of Amer. librarian- 
ship) 1914. 331p. H. W. Wilson Co. 
$1.35 net. 


A selection from library and educational litera- 
ture of 24 papers which present the many phases 
of cooperation between library and school. A 
useful volume for the librarian who is working 
for the betterment of pupils’ reading, or for a 
closer cooperation with teachers. 


ee 
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Music 


Springfield (Mass.), City library asso- 
ciation. Catalogue of music. 1914. 
70p. . 

A helpful reference tool not only tor librarians 
who buy music but for those who assist music 
clubs which have illustrative programs in con- 
nection with their study. See also Miss Hooper’s 
list in A. L. A. Catalog 1914-11, p. 22. 


New Americans 


Springfield (Mass.), City library asso- 
ciation. Books about America for 
new Americans. 1914. 8p. 

——_Books about foreigners. 1914. 
8p. 

Both very useful lists. The last includes peri- 


odical articles as well as books on the various 
nationalities represented in this country. 
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Peace 


Denver public library. Reading list and 
references on peace. 1914. 6p. 

A little finding list which contains good titles, 
references on the Nobel peace prize and a list of 
the winners. 

Story-telling 
Brotherton, N.C. Fairy stories to tell and 
suggestions for the story teller. 1914. 
14p. H. W. Wilson Co. 10c. 

A list of 91 stories, favorites with children and 
suitable for telling. Many humorous stories 
included. Includes descriptive notes and grades 
for which the stories are suitable, suggestions 
for the story-teller, and list of sources. 


Jacksonville (Fla.) public library. The 
story hour. 1915. 23p. 

Actual program for the year, unique in that 
each month has a characteristic group of stories 
and reading list. Attractive quotations head 
each list, and a useful bibliography on story- 
telling and children’s reading is appended. 





